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Freedom" by another presupposition (p. 174) ; and has only to say 
on his side that his presupposition enables him "actually to con- 
struct a philosophy" and "has intuition on its side;" both which 
advantages may be equally claimed by the other side. Similarly, 
when he comes to deal with conscience, he recognizes excellently, to 
begin with, the difficulty of rinding an " absolute criterion of the 
correctness of my conviction about duty" (pp. 211-213); he proves 
that there must be such an one, and that it will appear as a feeling 
of harmony between the " original and actual Ego," and will hence 
compel our belief; but he spoils all by omitting to prove that 
nothing but such a harmony can thus compel belief (pp. 214-218). 
In short, we can follow him so long as what he says tends merely 
to show that something must be our duty, and that that something 
we must do ; but he fails us entirely before the entirely different 
question — what that something is. 

G. E. Moore. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Studies in Philosophical Criticism and Construction. By 

Sydney H. Mellone, D.Sc. William Blackwood & Sons. Pp. 

xxii., 426. 

In this book Mr. Mellone has undertaken "a general critical 
survey of the whole field of philosophy, as this term is now under- 
stood by all who make it a special department of study." Such 
an ambitious aim argues on the part of the writer great intellectual 
maturity or the reverse. After perusing the book, we cannot say 
that the author's attempt to traverse the ground with seven-league 
boots is justified by its results. The book consists of a series of 
papers on particular points in psychology, logic and epistemology, 
ethics and metaphysics. In no sense is it a whole ; and the attempt 
to bring together isolated discussions only makes more plain the 
unsystematic character of the thought. 

Without entering into problems of general philosophical in- 
terest, which are not germane to this Journal, we turn to the ethi- 
cal discussions which occupy the last part of the book. In these 
Mr. Mellone has been chiefly influenced by Mr. Bradley, Dr. 
Martineau, Professor Seth, and Green. And it is one of his con- 
spicuous traits as a writer that he is sympathetic towards such di- 
vergent lines of thought ; but I think one has a right to complain 
that, in the main, he is sympathetic towards each one in turn, and 
that he makes no really serious attempt to fuse such diffusive in- 
tellectual sympathy into an intelligible whole. 
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In the chapter on the Method of Ethics the discussion starts 
from the fact of moral judgment. "We say of an act that it is 
'right,' our 'duty,' 'ought' to be done; or, again, that it is 
'wrong,' 'ought not' to be done." We have, further, certain 
characteristic emotions attaching to these. And the aim of 
ethics is, generally stated, to seek for the meaning of these charac- 
teristics of our nature. The conclusion the writer reaches is that 
neither duty nor pleasure can be regarded as good for its own sake : 
" They are good only in so far as they contribute to the realization 
of the highest type of personality." The question, then, is, What 
is the supreme ideal of human life? This "ideal of personality," 
we are told, "is realized by that activity of consciousness which 
tends to promote the harmonious efficiency, as a whole, of those 
functions of consciousness by which truth is attained, beauty cre- 
ated and appreciated, and the social consequences of our conduct 
— its effect on other selves — adequately comprehended. In this 
regard the most fundamental quality needed is sympathy." This 
sympathy, or sympathetic insight, as it is called elsewhere, fills a 
large place in Mr. Mellone's theory, and the author claims that his 
form of statement "gives a rather more concrete content to our 
conception of what man's better nature is than Green's statements 
do." What, then, is the nature of the moral end? The writer 
tells us that it is self-realization, — "the progressive realization of 
the faculties of our nature as a whole, where the lower desires are 
given their proper place in the service of the higher." But he is 
careful to explain that the "self" which he has in view is "essen- 
tially the individual self." Two pages farther on we are told, still 
more decidedly, "the term 'self should be reserved for the per- 
sonal life of the individual : which is not something in se ipso totus 
teres atque roiundus, but is conscious of itself as imperfect, finite, 
and dependent, and, therefore, of itself as ruled by an ideal of infi- 
nite and absolute worth." Mr. Mellone asserts that " by Green and 
others the term self-realization is used in a much more extended 
significance : the self which is to be realized is held to be infinite, 
to be rational, to be social." The apologetic interpretation of 
these predicates, however, by which the author tries to show what 
Green understood, or at least should have understood, by them 
might have been spared. To take but the last. The writer tells 
us that " it is not in the least to be denied that man is only moral, 
and indeed only human, in society;" yet, when "the community 
that is to be realized is identified with the actual social organiza- 
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tion, the whole contents of morality disappear into the external 
routine of my social station and its duties, and human selves are 
regarded simply as the products of society ; they are products of a 
general life of humanity which uses them as its vehicles, but which 
cannot be said to be realized in them." "A man's personal per- 
fection is not essentially and immediately, but only partially and in 
effect, manifested in the performance of the duties determined by 
his civic or social position. The effective performance of these is 
a consequence of his growth in perfection, although this growth 
would be impossible were he not in the society of his fellows" (p. 
346). "The adequate fulfilment of the duties of a man's social 
position is not the most fundamental form of his good. ... It is 
a hopelessly inadequate account of his good to regard it as realized 
simply in working out the functions determined by the political and 
social institutions of the community in which he actually finds him- 
self. When limited thus, duty becomes an external routine ; the 
concrete good of any and every case in actual life must contain far 
more than this" (p. 348). "We reject the view that the individual 
human life is a mere correlate of the general social life, and is an 
unreal abstraction if regarded as in any way independent of the 
latter" (p. 349). 

Now, this view of the moral end seems to us to err as seriously in 
what it affirms as in what it denies. It holds up to us an abstrac- 
tion called "social life" or "society" as if it were a something apart 
from the individuals within it, and being able easily to make this 
out to be an all-devouring monster, — for in fact it is anything you 
please, since it is nothing at all, — we are thrust back upon the in- 
dividual self for salvation. But the description of this harbor of 
refuge is not an inviting one. So far as we can discover, it is noth- 
ing but a bundle of negations. What ethical content self-realization 
has when the self is independent of all other selves we are not told. 
Realize your self, your individual 'self; this command tells us noth- 
ing : if it does tell us anything, that something is immoral. We are 
not surprised, therefore, to discover that our author is forced grad- 
ually by the pressure of his own theory to bring in almost all that 
here he casts out. For example: "In this capacity of man's 
nature, from which moral activity springs, the individual seems to 
transcend his finitude, or go beyond himself more completely than 
in the pursuit of science and art" (p. 383). Now, obviously, a man 
cannot go beyond himself altogether ; he may go beyond a narrower 
self to a wider, a more universal, a less selfish, a more social, — call 
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it what you will, — but so long as man does anything and can be the 
subject of moral predicates, he is expressing or realizing himself. 
Mr. Mellone's argument, therefore, must be that to be moral a man 
must transcend his self, — not to become selfless, but to become un- 
selfish. The self which he transcends, therefore, is the particular 
individual self, which, whatever homage it may command in episte- 
mology, cannot pass the outer court of ethics, since in the simplest 
moral act we are already beyond it. The remaining portion of our 
author's discussion is in fact but the proof of this. On page 385 he 
tells us that " the essential being of all who constitute human society 
is the same;" and (quoting from Dr. Martineau) "the process of 
social evolution so implicates together the individual agent and his 
fellows that we can scarce divide the causal factors into individual 
and social ; . . . spiritually he is not himself without them. . . . 
He has no self which is not reflected in them." On page 387, " The 
social bond is a concrete spiritual life penetrating its members." 
Again (p. 389), "The 'social impulse' is a tendency uprising from 
the very roots of our being, and expressing itself in every direction of 
mental activity. Reason is social, in that my reason cannot work 
unless it works together with the reason of my fellow -men ; for its 
structure and laws are identical in all of us." This last sentence 
reveals, however, in what a gingerly way Mr. Mellone has grasped 
the conception of the individual as essentially social ; for an identi- 
cal reason in each of us would be of itself rather a ground for sepa- 
ration than for union. And we are not surprised to be told, imme- 
diately afterwards, that " in order that reason and knowledge may 
go to work there must be different personalities to work it out : my 
reason is my own, your reason is your own, though in all it has a com- 
mon root." For, even admitting the truth of this, what enlighten- 
ment is there in telling us, first, that reason is social, and then that 
each man's reason is his own, unless in some way these aspects are 
shown to stand in an essential relation to one another. It may in- 
deed keep a problem in equilibrium if we buffet it first to the one side 
and then to the other, but it does not make it any more intelligible. 
What we want to know is why and how both of these are true, and 
how they stand to one another. We may readily agree with the 
writer when he says (p. 393), " What we have to seek is a common 
good. Whatever be the different ways in which men may seek their 
own or others' good, whatever divergence there may seem to be be- 
tween these two, we have to take our stand upon this, that no man 
can find the highest good for himself unless he so lives that his life 
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helps others to find that same good. . . . This is the primary con- 
dition of realizing the end and aim of life." But we ask, and in 
my judgment ask vainly, from the writer some logical or consistent 
account of the possibility, to say nothing of the necessity, of this 
transition from man and his individual good to man as social. And 
the fact that, in the later pages of his book, Mr. Mellone swallows 
the principle of idealism at one gulp does not make one at all 
certain that it will purge his system of its crudities. For while the 
finite self of the earlier stage of the inquiry is changed later into a 
self which is essentially and distinctively a sharer in or a partaker 
of an infinite and eternal life, this change is not logically evolved, 
nor is its significance realized or appreciated by the writer himself. 

Robert A. Duff. 
University of Glasgow. 

Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy. By Edwin Lawrence 
Godkin. Archibald Constable & Co. 6 shillings nett. 

These essays are a latter-day criticism of Democracy. They try 
to take stock of its gains and losses. Nothing is more remarkable 
to the student of politics than the change that has taken place in 
the course of the last century in men's views on popular govern- 
ment. It has now few open enemies, but, on the other hand, it 
has few ardent advocates. It has ceased to be feared, but it has 
also ceased to be praised. No one would now write as Burke does 
against it. On the other hand, no one would write with the exu- 
berant faith of Paine in its defence. Mr. Godkin is not concerned 
with the triumphs but with the failures of Democracy. Taking 
this general disillusionment as his starting-point, he seeks to explain 
it. It is due he thinks in part to a false estimate of ordinary human 
nature. The supply of wisdom and public spirit that it contains 
was lamentably overestimated by early reformers. On the other 
hand, it is due to a false estimate of the nature of the problem. 
The multitude and complexity of the interests that a modern gov- 
ernment must take account of were lamentably underestimated. 
This has become especially conspicuous in the case of "the large 
masses of population called cities." As Mr. Godkin puts it, "it 
cannot be said, in the light of history, that the new men are giving 
communities worse government than they used to have, but govern- 
ment in their hands is not progressing in the same ratio as the 
other arts of civilization, while the complexity of the interests to 
be dealt with is steadily increasing." 



